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IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS. 
RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON. 


Pictures by ERNEsT HAsSLEHUST. Text by WALTER 
JERROLD. 2s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 


Messrs. Blackie have just published two more of their 
‘* Beautiful ’’ Series—both books concerning beauty spots 
round and about London. Once again Mr. Walter Jerrold 
takes us rambling in and out of odd and unexpected corners, 
firstly through the by-ways of London, which he describes 
and comments on admirably in his characteristic manner ; 
and secondly round greater London, as far afield as Stanmore, 
Chalfont and Stoke 
Poges. The delightful 
pictures in colour by 
Mr. Ernest Haslehust 
are a feast for the eye, 
and one turns to them 
again and again, finding 
each time something 
to admire and _ linger 
over. 


MODERN 
MASTERS OF 
ETCHING: 


J. L. FORAIN. 


SIR FRANK 
SHORT. 


By M. C. SALAMAN. 
5s. each. (Studio.) 


Forain’s etchings are 
to many of us the 
nearest, in spirit and in 
technique, to the pro- 
found religious etch- 
ings of Rembrandt. 
The Lourdes subjects ; 
the return of the 
Prodigal Son — these 
have an intensity, a 
passionate emotion 
which are rare in 
any modern art, and 
peculiarly rare in re- 
ligious art. This 
volume, in the beautiful 
and absurdly cheap 
Modern Masters series, 
contains reproductions 
of twelve of themaster’s 
etchings, including those we have mentioned. It is 
difficult to see how reprodictions could be better done. 
Mr. Salaman’s introduction is a useful, if rather uninspired 
piece of work. No one would compare Sir Frank Short to 
Forain for depth of imaginative feeling or purity of artistic 
intentions, but his etchings display a craftsmanship, a sure- 
ness of touch which put him among the “‘ masters of etch- 
ing.’’ He is most remarkable perhaps in his sense of space, 
especially as seen in low levels of country, as in the lovely 
decorative design of ‘“‘ Gathering the Flock on Maxwell 
Bank,” or the more austere, serenely dignified ‘‘ Solway at 
Midday.” There is a reserve, a reticence in Sir Frank 
Short’s attitude towards nature which distinguishes his 
work notably from the more sentimental, or the more 


From Along the Pyrenees 
By Paul Welstach 
(Geoffrey Bles). 
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deliberately constructed designs of some modern artists. 
Both these volumes are notable additions to an excellent 
series of books, in which the mechanical side is as near 
perfection as possible. 


FAIR TOURAINE—STORIES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 


By MARGARET AULTON. 358. net. (John Lane.) 


This is the book that one should read before going to the 
chateau district—after all Henry James did not write for 
illustrations—and after having been there it will be a 
beautiful record of what 
you probably have seen. 
The illustrations are 
magnificent, and in- 
clude a fascinating old 
mapofthedistrict. Miss 
Aulton gives us delight- 
ful glimpses of medieval 
streets, such as ‘“‘ Rue 
Jean Jaques Rousseau ”’ 
at Chinon—and if her 
spelling of the street’s 
name is not quite ortho- 
dox, that is perhaps 
done as a protest for 
affixing the name of 
an eighteenth century 
worthy to a row of six- 
teenth century build- 
ings. Miss Aulton does 
not by any means con- 
fine herself to architec- 
ture and medieval 
history. At Druge for 
example she tells us how 
at the little café 
Madame could not 
produce coffee, but a 
confiture of tomatoes 
and some delicious 
apples with a fine 
flavour. Miss Aulton 
takes us not only to 
the well-known castles 
of the Loire, but to all 
kinds of minor build- 
ings — minor in that 
they are more obscure. 
But we have, or we 

THe WALLS oF Carcassonne. Ought to have heard 
about  Fontevrault, 
into which abbey the 
authoress penetrated 

with some difficulty. It is here that Richard Coeur 
de Lion is buried. ‘‘ After much petitioning and long 
waiting I was conducted to the commandant who, when 
he had scrutinised my ‘ permit,’ examined my card 
and asked innumerable questions, informed me that if 
I would return at one-thirty I might sketch for half an 
hour, absolutely no longer, accompanied by a gendarme.”’ 
The gendarme turned out to be a very genial person ; but 
Fontevrault has been turned into a prison and one’s 
appreciation of ancient glories is sadly spoiled. We cannot 
follow Miss Aulton any farther, but wherever we have 
opened her book we have been charmed to read on and on. 
There are no less than ninety facsimile reproductions of her 
drawings and copperplate engravings. 
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THE NEW FOREST. 
(Illustrated Guide Books ) 


2s. (Ward, Lock.) 


This excellent series of 
“Red” Guide-Books has 
already such an_ established 
position that it is hardly 
necessary to say anything by 
way of description or com- 
mendation. The latest 
volume covers very adequately 
a most important stretch of 
country, including Southamp- 
ton (one of the principal gate- 
ways by which our American 
and other visitors enter the 
country), Winchester, Salis- 
bury, our second (if not our 
first) finest Cathedral, and 
Stonehenge, the two _ latter 
showing, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “ the first essay and 
the last perfection in architec- 
ture.”’ Beyond all the usual 


From An Official in 
British New Guinea 


By Major H. L. Griffin, 
D.S.O., F.M.S. 


(Cecil Palmer). 


From The New Forest 


(Ward Lock). 


A SMUGGLER’S BOAT 
AT DAYEREAK. 
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SatisBuRY CATHEDRAL 
FROM THE AVON. 
(Photo; Valentine & Sons, Ltd., Dundee.) 


information there are interesting accounts of such 
matters as Gipsies, Surnames and Place-names, 
Dialect, Sport, Natural History, etc. Numerous 
maps and plans and some sixty illustrations add 
considerably to its charm and usefulness. 


AN OFFICIAL IN 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
By Major H. L. Grirrin, D.S.O. 15s. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 

Major Griffin has written a thoroughly good 
volume of reminiscences. The earlier chapters, 
which deal with his life at Harrow and at Wool- 
wich, and which relate his experiences as a 
soldier at Hong-Kong and at Sierra Leone, are no 
less interesting than those in which he describes 
the months which he spent at Adelaide ‘ broke 
to the wide,” and the many years he passed in 
British New Guinea as an acting or actual 
resident magistrate. In this latter dependency 
he served for some time under Mr. C. A. W. 
Monckton, whose works on New Guinea will be 
familiar to many readers; and the information 
which that author gives about native customs, 
folk-lore, sorcery, exogamy and fetichism he sup- 
plements with admirable caution and out of a 
wide experience. 


HISTORICAL YEARS. 


By CuHARLEs A. Mace, 12s. 6d. (Stockwell.) 

This curious compilation is an anthology 
dedicated to all men who served in the British 
and Allied Forces during the war, and Mr. Mace 
trusts ‘‘ something will be found in it of interest 
to all.’’ Well, certainly its range is wide. The 
author comes from a family of Gloucestershire 
farmers; and his chapter of Gloucestershire 
biography is worth while, for it contains many 
notable names, including Tyndale, Taylor the 
water-poet, Sir Thomas Lawrence and several 
old chroniclers of English history. The chapter 
on the literary family of Mace, beginning with 
Daniel Mace, the textual critic, is also interesting. 
The compiler of this book is an_ enthusiastic 
member of the Y.M.C.A. During the war he 
served in Mesopotamia as a private in the 
R.AS.C. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SOMETHING. 


By MARGARET IRONSIDE. (Nelson.) 


A story for girls, and a very up-to-date one at that. 
Here is the resolution passed by a meeting of athletes at 
Rexborough School, when they have been told that their 
leader, Diana, is in disgrace and must not be captain of 
cricket any longer: ‘‘ That this meeting, composed of the 
sportsmen of Rexborough, gives notice to Miss Meredith, 
head mistress of the said school, that it downs tools—that is 
lesson books—at ten o'clock to-morrow precisely, unless Miss 
Meredith can see her way to convey that she will reinstate 
Diana Beresford as 
captain of the cricket 
eleven.”’ ‘‘ How are we 
going to deal with things 
if we are all expelled ?”’ 
demands a member of 
the Sixth uneasily. 
Diana herself thinks 
the strike bad for the 
school, 2nd requests her 
champions to desist. 
She herself is punished 
unjustly. In the end, 
however, there is sun- 
shine and a scholarship, 
and the author falls into 
the hackneyed device of 
ending the book, like 
so many others of its 
type, with the song, 
“She’s a jolly good 
fellow.” It is all very 
sprightly and 
thoroughly unreal. 


ROADS OF 
DOUBT. 


By WILLIAM Mac- 
Leop RAINE. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 


This latest story of 
Mr. MacLeod Raine is 
not concerned only with 
wild riders and sensa- 
tional events, though 
those who like stirring, 
adventurous yarns will 
not find Roads of 
Doubt” fail them in 
this respect. But there 
is more in the book 
than this, for Joyce 
Elliott is a careful and 
accurate study of the From The Book of Myths 


modern American girl— The Modern Children’s Library 
““ modern to her finger- (Harrap.) 


tips, sophisticated to 

the wth power,’ and “ primitive as those who walked 
in the forgotten childhood of the race,’’ as the author 
aptly expresses it. Joyce and her young friends— 
the girl herself is nineteen—are exceedingly interesting 
characters; their brightness is irresistible, their quick grasp 
of things astonishing, while their slang makes an ordinary 
English reader gasp and wonder what strange, vividly ex- 
pressive language he has stumbled against. In the story 
there is the strong, stern man dear to the fiction lover, 
and the other man, fascinating, equally strong but 
less scrupulous. Here indeed are all the best elements 
of romance; and the reader must be left to follow their 
very intricate working out in this delightful and engrossing 
story. 
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A MARRIAGE IN CEYLON. 
By IsaBet SmitH. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


The theme of Mrs. Smith’s excellent story suggests the 
Biblical words: ‘‘ In the morning, behold, it was Leah.” 
Bucknall, the manager of a rubber plantation in Ceylon, 
had met when in England during the war two girls in a 
quiet vicarage. Of one of them, Veronica, he cherishes a 
tender memory. He feeds upon this memory during the 
long, lonesome evenings in his bungalow on the Kategalla 
Estate, and finally determines to send Veronica a proposal 
by post—not forgetting to enclose the latest snapshot of 
himself and a prepaid 
cable form for reply. 
When the amazing 
letter has been 
thoroughly weighed at 
the vicarage, Miss Ashe 
(towhomit is addressed) 
accepts, and the fateful 
cable arrives at Buck- 
nall’s bungzlow. But, 
owing to a confusion 
in their names which 
the tale unfolds, behold, 
Bucknall gets the wrong 
of 
the most priggish.. He 
braces himself ‘‘ to go 
through w ith it.” 
To reveal more would 
spoil the reader’s 
appetite. 


CRITICAL 
MOMENTS 
IN 
BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By PROFESSOR 
RoBert Ratt, 
C.B.E., LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Those who were 
unable to hear Pro- 
fessor Rait’s talks from 
the B.B.C. a_ short 

KING TEHESER AND THE time ago will be pleased 
Geotinans to have them in book 
(Half-tone illustration) 

form and at so 
reasonable a price. 
They are most interesting, and bring the people about whom 
they treat intimately before the reader. The majority 
of the facts are probably known to students and lovers of 
history, but there are many sidelights which to some must 
be new. And Mr. Rait has that gift, not always possessed 
by students, however well versed in their subjects. of making 
the characters actually live and appear human; they do 
not seem remote and concerned only with statutes and 
laws, the dates and clauses of which were the despair of 
many a school child taught in the old dryasdust manner. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Rait will give some more 
“talks ’’ during the winter session, and that they too will 
be collected and published in order that people without 

receiving sets can enjoy them. 
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THomAS Love PEACOCK. 


From a pen drawing by 
E. Heber Thompson. 
See page 83. 


From The Greenwood 
Compiled by Henry Newbolt 
(Nelson). 


MR. BENSON'S BUSINESS. 
By BaILey. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


The unravelment of crime seems to possess a peculiar 
fascination for our writers. And Scotland Yard should 
be flattered by the number of its inspectors of fiction who 
“pull it off ’—in 
this case at long 
last. In this 
affair of Mr. Ben- 
son—a first-class 
villain if ever 
there was one— 
the threads of the 
mystery are in 
admirablecontrol, 
and our interest 
is held from the 
opening to the 
last chapter. 
There is plenty of 
sensation, in- 
cluding horrible 
happenings in the 
river purlieus of 
Wapping and 
Limehouse, and 
on an island 
among the lonely 
creeks and 
marshes of Essex. 
Benson, osten- 
sibly a_ respec- 
table London 
solicitor, has a 
gang of despera- 
does in his pay 
in connection 
with his real 


From The Art of Town Planning 
By H. V. Lanchester 
(Chapman & Hall). 


and criminal ‘‘ business ”’ (which shall not here be divulged). 
Bloodhounds and a deaf and dumb negro figure in the tale. 
Benson moreover has a convenient alibi in a twin-brother 
from whom he is indistinguishable. A rising journalist 
and the girl he loves occupy the stage throughout. 


THE ART OF TOWN PLANNING. 


By H. V. LANCHESTER. (The Universal Art Series.) 21s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The illustrations alone, depicting leading features in old 
and modern towns, would make this work valuable. Such 
pictures as these give information and carry conviction 
where mere verbal description would prove tedious or 
fail to explain. Not that the text suffers in either of 
these two ways. On the contrary Mr. Lanchester’s writing 
is delightfully stimulating and perspicuous. To those who 
regard town planning as a sort of bastard art sprung from 
architecture, this portly treatise, discussing the subject 
first from the historical point of view and then from that 
of the most exigent and enlightened modern requirements, 
will come as a sort of revelation. Mr. Lanchester’s book 
indeed is as nearly exhaustive as any work on so com- 
paratively novel a topic can be expected to be. 


WORK AND PLAY IN THE ARGENTINE. 
By Captain J. Macnigz. ros. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


This all too brief but admirably amusing and informative 
book is the record of life in the Argentine, written by an 
Irishman who went out there twenty-five years ago and, 
having managed estancias in the provinces of Buenos Aires 
and Entre Rios, settled down as estanciero in the district 
of Venade, Tuerto, in Santa Fé. Of the rearing of sheep, 
cattle and horses ; of the rapid growth of plantations and 
gardens ; of such plagues as gulls, buzzards, ibis, rabbits 
and locusts—there are Government locust inspectors ; of 
British and Argentine styles of riding, Captain Macnie, 
late of the Bedfordshire Yeomanry and of the Royal Field 
Artillery, has much to say. And what he says is always 
to the point. To any man who is thinking of going out 
to the Argentine this volume should be extremely useful. 
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THE OLD 
HOUSES OF 
STRAT- 
FORD-UPON- 
AVON. 


By H. E. For- 
must. 78. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


There is still 
plenty of room 
for investigation 
in the ancient 
towns of middle 
England, of which 
typical examples 
are Evesham and 
Stratford-on- 
Avon; and we 
dare say that 
many of our 
readers, when 
passing through 
those lovely 
clusters of old 
houses, have 
longed to spend 
some leisure in 
tracing back their 
lineage, re-mak- 
ing the picture of 


ages past. In Stratford Mr. Forrest has found inSpiration. 
Though not a native of the town, he confesses its spell, and 
returned year after year to study the houses—not especially 
from the Shakespearean point of view, though naturally 
that was present, but because they appealed to him. He 
gives the town’s history ; he takes us for a tour round it ; 
and almost foot by foot he dwells lovingly upon its beauty 
and its associations. American visitors will of course 
revel in his book, with its delightful illustrations ; but it is 
also a book for the Englishman who has a sense of “‘ the 


tone of time,’’ the story 
half hidden, half told, by 
weathered walls, gabled 
roofs, curiously - shaped 
windows, mellow timbers, 
and all the similar signs 
which hint at age and a 
story. Mr. Forrest suc- 
ceeds in making his 
hobby of old houses in- 
teresting and valuable to 
others; he “ collects ’”’ 
them, as it were, and we 
are pleased as he displays 
his treasures. 


HAPPY 


ANCHORAGE. 


By Rosert N. Law- 
son, R.N. 7s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 


This is a sequel to 
Rear-Admiral Lawson’s 
“Beloved Shipmates.”’ 
Desert islands, aero- 
planes, wonderful girls, 
old ladies, strong men 
and a rattling good plot 
keep up the interest of 
the former volume. We 
are on Shipmates Island, 
and many are the ad- 
ventures that befall us 


From Two Vagabonds in Languedoc 
By Ian Gordon and Cora J. Gordon. 
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Illustrated by the authors 


(Bodley Head). 


that slope to the Chilterns crest. 


| 
From Old Houses at Stratford- JuDITH SHAKESPEARE'S 
upon-Avon Home (RESTORATION). 
(Methuen). 
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there. These are 
all told breezily 
and with?an 
underlying strain 
of humour {that 
makes uncom- 
monly pleasant 
reading in our 
dull days— 
‘*Here,’’ says 
Rear- Admiral 
Lawson, in effect, 
“is a pretty good 
yarn. Only don’t 
take it too 
seriously.’’ Well, 
we don’t; and 
we enjoy it all the 
more for that. So 
much so that we 
have the temerity 
to ask for another 
of the same sort. 


THE 
MANOR 
AND 
PARISH 
RECORDS 
OF 


MEDMENHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR H. PLAISTED. 15s. (Longmans.) 


It is not often that one comes across a parish history so 
discriminatingly and interestingly compiled as this. In- 
deed it falls little short of the model of what such accounts 
should be. Of all the many beautiful Thames-side vil- 
lages not one is more entrancingly set than Medmenham, 
on its little rise above the river below the thick woods 


Its story is as full as is 
the beauty of its situa- 
tion. The mind turns at 
once to thoughts of the 
famous “‘ Hell Fire Club” 
at Medmenham Abbey, 
but its place in the 
parish story is shown by 
the fact that though it 
is dealt with adequately 
with brief biographies of 
its members, it occupies 
less than one-thirtieth of 
the book. The visible 
story of Medmenham 
begins with two earth- 
works. One, Danerfield, 
Mr. Plaisted attributes to 
Neolithic times, the 
other, in Gillman’s Wood, 
he believes to belong to 
the Bronze Age, and; he 
suggests that these were 
in turn the first settle- 
ments of Medmenham. 
As to the latter fact 
there can be little doubt, 
as to the age future 
excavation may show. 
From this point Mr. 
Plaisted traces the story 
through all recorded 
history, giving the record 
of manors, farms, houses, 
church, abbey, vicarage, 
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F vom People of the 
Steppes. 


By Ralph Fox 
(Constable). 


and highways including the Th=mes. 
with olden things will find them still existent at and near 
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A LEGEND OF TAMER- 
LANE. A PROFESSIONAL 
STORY-TELLER AND HIS 
AUDIENCE. 


j 


From The Story of British Sporting Prints 


By Captain Frank Siltzer 


(Hutchinson). 


Anyone in love 


Medmenham. Altogether this is a delightful parish 
history. It is well written, well produced, and illustrated 
with judgment 2nd charm. 


THE STORY 
OF BRITISH 
SPORTING 
PRINTS. 


By CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER. 30s. (Hutchinson.) 


A very notable book, and likely to become almost at 
once a classic, for the author has compiled a unique cata- 
logue of sporting prints which is indeed a mighty labour. 
The collector in this branch of art is on new ground ; and, 
as Captain Siltzer puts it, ‘‘ he has no advantages and but 
two sources of information, which are, first, the study of 
sale catalogues, and second, the generosity of friends, who 
lend from their store, and supplement bare outline with 
tale and tradition.’’ Captain Siltzer writes admirably, 
with a fine critical flavour, and a real joyousness and 
enthusiasm that are very attractive. He has dug out the 
histories of the sportsmen-artists and presents them with 
a skilful brightness, scattering in anecdotes and letters. 
When one looks at a print, ‘‘ the proper attitude to adopt 
is to look for the excellence of the composition, and to 
overlook the faults.’’ The many illustrations lend much 
interest to the text. There is a charming reproduction in 
colour of Dean Wostenholme’s ‘‘ Reynard Seeking Refuge 
in the Church.’ Our author considers that the Wosten- 
holmes produced the most pleasing and correct pictures of 
all, and the best interpreters for engraving these pictures 
were Wostenholme Junior and Sutherland. 


PEOPLE OF 
THE STEPPES. 


By Ravpu Fox. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 


¥| This book deals with Russian experiences at the end of 1922 
and the beginning of 1923. It was just at that time that the 
country was recovering 
from the effects of wide- 
spread famine and 
ebandoning pure Com- 
munism for the limited 
private enterprise of 
the New Economic 
Policy. The author, a 
member of relief 
mission in the south- 
east and sent to buy 
horses on the mission’s 
behalf, lived for months 
with the wild herdsmen 
of Turkestan and suc- 
ceeded in gaining not 
only the confidence of 
| the strangest and most 
| varied people but also 
a sympathetic yet sane 
| knowledge and appre- 
ciation of Communistic 


aims and ideals. Those 
who look for propa- 
ganda will not find it 
in this book: what 
they will find is a 
sincere portrait of the 
saints and sinners of 
all political parties and 
of none. It is a book 


THE MELTON BREAKFAST. 
After Sir F. Trant 
Engraved by C. G. Lewis. 


very well worth a 
careful perusal. 
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JOSEPHINE: 
NAPOLEON'S 
EMPRESS. 


By C. S. FoRESTER. 
1os. (Methuen.) 


An able and dis- 
criminating book, 
written with much 
vivacity. It isa hard 
task to make Jose- 
phine live dramatic- 
ally to any reader of 
our day, especially, 
as her biographer 
notes, because’ she 
was in all probability 
an average person. 
“For it is hard to 
believe that Josephine 
was other than or- 
dinary.”’ The tragedy So You're Going to Italy 
that befell her was By Clara E. Laughlin 
tremendous, but if (Methuen). 
you place any medi- 
ocre person in an 
extraordinary position which demands far more resource 
than is there to meet it, disaster generally follows. Mr. 
Forester has many shrewd comments to offer. ‘‘ Had 
Josephine been plainer than she was in 1796, when 
Napoleon first met her, he might never have married her. 

For that matter, a revival in Josephine’s cOmplexion 
in 1809 might have diverted him from the divorce and 


From Clowns and Pantomimes 
By M. Willson Disher 
(Constable.) 
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the Austrian mar- 
riage.” It is a wild, 
strange, desperate 
story, told by the 
author with a cool- 
ness that sometimes 
reminds one of Lytton 
Strachey. Josephine 
always spent six 
hours at her toilet ; 
to the end she was 
in debt. Feminine 
and inconsequent to 
the last, she implored 
permission to see the 
child of the woman 
who had supplanted 
her, wept over him, 
and displeased Napo- 
leon thereat so much 
that he never saw 
her again. Doubtless 


Guivo Painting Beatrice Cenc: the 2mazing record, 


IN PRISON THE DAY BEFORE HER here so skilfully set 
EXECUTION. forth, will continue 
By Ratti. to fascinate men and 

women alike. 


SO YOU’RE GOING 
TO ITALY. 


By Ciara E. LAUGHLIN. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 
A chatty, friendly book in which the author guides us 


through the principal towns of Italy. While showing kindly 
consideration for our creature comforts and shortcomings 
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ARLEQUIN AT AN ITALIAN CARNIVAL OF 1820. 
Frem an engraving in the author's collection. 
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of the flesh, she points 
out how we may see 
the towns to the best 
advantage, what should 
be accomplished in the 
time at our disposal 
and, by refreshing our 
memories and often 
adding to them, makes 
the visit, whether 
mental or actual, a 
much more vivid and 
entertaining experience. 
It is a guide-book, but 
it is much more than 
that. We no sooner 
set foot in a town 
than we find ourselves 
delving into the past, 
piecing together bit 
by bit the wonderful 
mosaic of the centuries, 
and realise that the 
very stones are call- 


ing out to us. The :Fyom Groves of Palm 


advantages and dis- 

advantages of the two 

ways of approach to 

Italy being con- 
sidered, the Bay of Naples 
is chosen, and from there 
and from its delightful 
surroundings, including 
Pompeii and Capri, the 
journey is continued 
through Rome, Florence, 
and thence to Venice and 
Milan. We have revelled 
in her descriptions, but 
concerning Capri we find 
ourselves wishing that 
Miss Laughlin had been 
more fortunate in her 
visits, for her account 
does not coincide with our 
own delightful memories of 
a most romantic and en- 
chanting spot. There are 
twenty-four excellently 
produced illustrations. 


FROM GROVES 
OF PALM. 


By BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. W. T. SouTHERN). 
38. (Heffer.) 


Miss Woolf’s slim and 
daintily produced volume 
consists of fifteen light, 
brief prose sketches em- 
bodying mostly aspects 
and impressions of India 
and Ceylon, with an 
exotic setting of palms and 
lotus-lilies and mangroves 
and catamarans; and over 
all the soft, fragrant 
airs of the tropics. She 
glimpses, for instance, the 
great Temple at Madura; 
describes the curious 
Maldive “buggalows ’’— 


By Bella Sidney Woolf 
(Heffer). 


From The Cairngorm Hills of Scotland 


By Seton Gordon 
(Cassells). 
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Scoran-DusBH, FROM 
THE BEANAIOH River. 


high-prowed, fairy-tale 
boats with one big sail, 
built far away in the 
North of India. Very 
appealing is Kali’s 
shrine, where childless 
women come to pray. 
If their prayers are 
answered they offer a 
baby image to the 
goddess. And so on 
the roof of her temple 
stand hundreds of tiny 
figures, quaint and 
simple, often just of 
brightly-coloured clay. 


THE 
CAIRNGORM 
HILLS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By SEToN GoRDON. 
With 28  half-tone 
illustrations. 15s. 
(Cassells.) 

Mr. Seton Gordon has 
added another notable 
volume to his series of 
nature books, in which 
kind of writing he is ad- 
mittedly one of our best 
equipped and most skil- 
ful craftsman. It was a 
happy thought to take 
the Cairngorm range as the 
subject of a separate mono- 
graph. As Mr. Gordon 
reminds us, there has been 
no comprehensive book 
on the subject, and al- 
though the Cairngorms 
have no summit to rival 
Ben Nevis, no other range 
in this country presents a 
series of mountains of 
such uniform majesty. 
The supreme attraction of 
Mr. Gordon’s work here, 
as always, is the confidence 
with which he inspires his 
reader. He writes as a 
man who knows and loves 
his subject, and who has 
obviously travelled and re- 
travelled every inch of the 
ground, under every aspect 
of season and weather. 
The book is much more 
than a mere record of 
mountaineering. That in 
fact is not even its primary 
appeal ; it is Mr. Gordon’s 
object rather to give us 
pen-pictures of the ground 
he traverses and to describe 
its flora, its fauna and 
its historical associations. 
The author’s illustrations 
are supremely good and 
are very finely reproduced. 
The book is assured of its 
position in the library of 
every lover of the Scottish 
mountains. 
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BEHOLD 
THE 
HEBRI- 
DES. 


Or Wayfaring 
in the Wes- 
tern Isles. 


By ALASDAIR 
ALPIN MaAc- 
GREGOR. 

7s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 


Those of us 
who have 
loved the wild 
islands since 
the days of 
early youth 
will rejoice 
over this vol- 
ume. For us 
the general 
public has no 
right to read of 
the far places 
of our delight, and Mr. MacGregor’s book, from our point of 
view, is written to refresh the exile. First of all, then, the 
exile will take a good look at the pictures ; beginning with 
the frontispiece, Stornaway and its lovely harbour, on to 
Kisimul Castle, Barra, and on to a delect.._.> view of 
Summer at Loch Eilean, Uist, with sunshine iying over 
the dark lands and the cattle standing by the water. Mr. 
MacGregor writes with passion. He is a descendant of the 
refugee, Iain MacGregor of Glengyle who, rather than 
abandon his royal name, sought shelter among the wild, 
inaccessible creeks of Loch Carloway. 


From Behold the Hebrides 
By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. 
(Chambers). 


THE BLACK CAT. 
By Louis Tracy. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Poor pussy must indeed be held to account for a great 


From The Sea: Its History and Romance 


(Halton & Truscott Smith). 
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RAASAY Bay. 


From Photo by Valentine & Sons, Ltd. 


deal in Mr. Tracy’s story, for although ‘“ Georgette ’’ was 
not actually responsible for certain happenings she was 
the cause of Philip Royson taking an active and dangerous 
part in chasing and bringing to justice several desperate 
Russian extremists. Mrs. Smithers, Royson’s landlady, 
supplies a little comic relief in a story, necessarily tragic, 
as seems always the case where things Russian are con- 
cerned. Mr. Furneaux, a Scotland Yard detective, is well 
drawn, and the whole exciting, closely-knit story is within 
the realms of probability. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
By T. Ric—E Hotes. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Dr. Rice Holmes has revised and rewritten his earlier 
biography of Sir Charles Napier (published in 1889), and 


GRAVELINES. 
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From Music Hall Nights 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
(Bodley Head). 


ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
THE CELEBRATED 
COSTER COMEDIAN 
AND DRAMATIST. 


the result is this present volume. Not an easy man to 
work with was Napier; neither was Gordon, who in 
character recalled the conqueror of Sind. Napier was the 
greater soldier of the two, and it is a good thing to have 
this biography; which does justice to Napier without 
being unjust to the numerous persons with whom, at one 
time or another, that man of genius was aggrieved. To 
cross Napier, even to differ from him in policy or express 
a doubt, was to make yourself his enemy. And yet till 
the end of time there must be disagreement on the question 
of Napier’s treatment of the Amirs; and, as Dr. Rice 
Holmes so carefully shows, the administration of the 
conquered territory was not perhaps quite the complete 


Mrs. TABLET. 
From Mrs. Delaney at Court and 
Among the Wits 
Edited and with introduction by R. Brimley Johnson 
(Stanley Paul). 


success Napier believed it to be. But the humanity of 
Napier, and his understanding—never displayed more 
conspicuously than when he held the northern command in 
1839 and the government anticipated a Chartist rising— 
his devoted service to the weltare of the private soldier, 
his hatred of war and thirst for military glory—these are 
the things that remain unchallenged. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
No. ONE. 
By SypNEY HorterR. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From start to finish Mr. Horler’s story rushes along at 
break-neck speed, and the author has such a grip on his 
characters that each happening appears inevitable. Peter 
Foyle, a luxury-loving bachelor, is hurled into a maelstrom 
of extraordinary events, and not until the end is he enabled 
to snatch from tragic death the lady of his choice. The 
villains of the story are very bad villains indeed; their 
leader does not even shrink from using the rack, while the 
account of a dungeon, reached through a sliding panel, 
makes gruesome reading. The story “‘ rushes one some,” 
but one loses sight of improbabilities in the desire to know 
how it all ends, and this in itself testifies that Mr. Horler 
has been thoroughly successful in ‘‘ The Mystery of No. 
One.” 


BS 


From A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense 
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No. 12.—“ THERE WAS 
AN OLD PZERSON OF 
READING.” 


Introductory Note by K. D. 
(Cayme Press). 


A 
LYTTEL 
BOOKE OF 
NONSENSE. 
6s. (Kensington: Cayme Press.) 


A vague and delightful collection, with woodcuts 
hundreds of years old. Each rhyme stands opposite one 
of these quaint pictures. We cannot do better than quote 
some of the limericks : 


“‘ There was an old person of Reading 
Who went to his granddaughter’s wedding ; 
When asked for a present 
He tried to look pleasant 
But said, ‘ This is what I was dreading!’”’ 


Capitally illustrated, this. Equally attractive is the 
picture of a teacher behind his desk striving to instruct 
some unwilling pupils. Featuring— 
“There was a young man of Lepanto 

Who started to teach Esperanto. 

But they said: ‘It’s too much, 

We would sooner learn Dutch,’ 

And told him to pack his portmanteau!” 


The old man of Montrose, the young man of Belgrade 
and the young lady of Shere will speedily acquire the 
reader’s friendship. Clever and light-as-air verses. 
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MY LIFE’S 
BATTLES. 


By Witt THorne, M.P. With a Foreword by the RIGHT 
Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 3s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


The story of a life triumphantly lived. The story of a 
crusader if there ever was one. Will Thorne built himself 
with his own hands. The most pleasant thing in this book 
is his appreciation of 
his old comrade, 
“fighting” Pete 
Curran. Before this 
reviewer opened the 
book he knew it would 
be there; and he knew 
Pete Curran. Though 
Will Thorne’s life is a 
life of achievement 
and victory, he can 
still write humbly of 
his hospitality to the 
then great John Burns. 
He was bringing the 
great Jack home to 
dinner. ‘‘ My wife was 
a little upset, because 
she only had our usual 
meal of fish and chips 
—what we termed a 
makeshift.”” Though 
since then Will Thorne 
has met the Prince of 
Wales and the King, 
this ‘“‘ ceremonial ”’ ex- 
acted more from him 
than anything since. 
The story of a sheer, 
direct and honest man. 
It makes Samuel 
Smiles’s Self-Help” 
negligible. If you are 
a worker give this 
book to your boy. 


THE FISHES 
OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


By 

J. TRAVERS JENKINS, 

D.Sc., Ph.D. 

12s. 6d. 

(Warne.) 

From A Book of Bohemians 
Verses by St. John Adcock 


Drawings by Fred Adlington. 


Both the little girl 
(Sampson Low). 


who didn’t know 
that fish had bones 
because ‘‘ ours never have when they come from the fish- 
monger’s”’ and the experienced angler will benefit from 
this book—probably the best of its kind that has appeared 
in recent years. It is packed with matter, mostly technical : 
and it may afford a few mild surprises to the inquiring 
housewife, who learns for example that ‘lemon sole,” 
that delicious dish, is not sole at all. But it is primarily 
for the fisherman that the book is written: and beside 
offering him encyclopedic information it may serve as 
useful check upon that exuberant imagination which 
fishermen are said to possess. The record trout caught by 
fair angling in the British Isles weighed 39} lb. : the record 
Scotch salmon weighed 84 lb. Anglers and audiences 
please note. 
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THE 
BETROTHED. 


By ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 2s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Whether we read Italian or no, most of us are aware 
of Manzoni’s historical romance, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,” 
belauded long ago by Goethe and Scott. The present 
excellent translation is well timed, for it is just a century 
since the novel 
appeared; and Mr. 
Rafael Sabatini’s intro- 
duction is just right as 
hors-d’euvre to the 
feast. He points out 
that the book is still 
widely read in Italy 
and that allusions 
from it are among the 
small currency of 
daily intercourse. Thus 
Perpetua as a term for 
a priest’s housekeeper 
has passed into the 
language, and is used 
even by the illiterate 
who may know nothing 
of Don Abbondio’s 
Promessi Sposi’’ was 
Manzoni’s only work 
in the medium of the 
novel, and Mr. Sabatini 
tells us the reason. 
The scene of the 
chequered loves of 
Renzo and Lucio is 
Milan; the time 
1628, when war and 
plague and famine 
ravaged the land. 


THE 
GULF 
INVISIBLE. 


By 

PatRY WILLIAMS. 
7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This well-written 
novel is threaded on 
an acute problem— 
the pitfalls in Anglo- 
French marriages 
due to differences 
in racial outlook. The romance, which includes a mystery 
of disappearance, moves quickly. Raoul de la Barre, 
Marquis de Prienne, marries the English girl, Joyce Max- 
well. They start as genuine lovers, go home to the lovely 
old chateau, and all promises fair. But the deep-seated 
conventions of the French family are so profoundly foreign 
to Joyce’s nature that her spell of bliss is brief. Very soon 
Raoul’s widowed sister and her daughter are planted at 
the chateau for an interminable visit. But the rock on 
which husband and wife break is that Raoul does not 
trust his wife with her English friends when he is absent. 
He expects deception and intrigue. Wounded pride 
compels Joyce to leave him hurriedly. Much sorrow 
ensues. 
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From The Lost Sword of Shamyl 
By Lewis Stanton Palen 


(Bodley Head) 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF A BADGER. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN. 6s. (John Murray.) 


It has been the reviewer's lot to read aloud this engaging 
volume to a company of three restless boys. 
It is not we believe meant primarily for young 
people, but their delight in it is great. The 
whole story of the Brock is given. Great 
anxiety is sure to fall on the reader at the end 
of the book, for Brock is so nearly captured and 
done for—in fact they snare him into a pigsty. 
“At daybreak next morning the Squire was 
back at the sty, to learn how the captive fared. 
He expected to find the honey and milk 
consumed, but they had not been touched.”’ 
Brock paced the narrow enclosure as a polar 
bear paces his cage. Presently he dug himself 
out with his steel-like claws, and bored his 
way up to the meadow at the back of the sty. 
He found safety among the rocks at the seashore, 
and there lived, unmolested by cruel man, till 
he died. It is vain to try and estimate the 
impression that a faithful story of this sort, 
delicately and scrupulously framed, makes on 
the mind of the child, the youth or the 
ignorant grown-up who reads it. It is a vision 
of things as they are, of life lived under 
conditions undreamed of. We thank Mr. Tregarthen. 


THE LURE OF THE SEA. 
Selected by F. H. LEE. 3s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


The compiler of this little anthology has had a vast 
storehouse from which to choose. Provocative, alluring, 
ensnaring, the sea has called to the spirit of men all through 


From The Life Story of a Badger 


By J. C. Tregarthen 
(Murray) 


the ages; called with the 
voice of its own mystery, of 
awe and fear in the might 
of its storms, of glory in its 
conquests and powerful 
traditions. All this, so 
happily conveyed in the 
title, is well represented in 


the selections. As Mr. Lee 
A KHIRGIZ WOLF-HUNT IN THE 
STEPPES. 


says: ‘‘ Such a spirit is best 
revealed in a tale or felt ina 
poem ; and for this reason 
the haunting poem and the 
well-told tale have been chosen for inclusion rather than 
the philosophical essay or impersonal description.” Begin- 
ning with Masefield’s ‘‘ Sea Fever,’’ most of the selections 
are by contemporary authors, and include such names as 
Kipling, Alfred Noyes, Joseph Conrad, Robert Bridges, 


From Havash 


SKINNING A RHINO. 


By Major W. Lloyd-Jones, D.S.O. 
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(Arrowsmith) 


Herman Melville, H. M. Tomlinson and many others ; while 
old favourites, such as ‘‘ The Storm at Yarmouth” from 
‘““ David Copperfield,” with others from Dickens, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims at Sea,’’ from Mark Twain’s ‘‘ The Innocents 
Abroad,” pleasingly mingle with the new. 


THE GARDEN OF HEALING. 


By MARGUERITE WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


We understand that 
this is Miss Williams’s 
first novel, and in that 
case we May sey at once 
that it is very good. 
Miss Williams can deal 
well with a humorous 
situation, and can feel 
and portray emotion— 
even passion. Her 
characterisation is effec- 
tual, and her story does 
not halt or limp, so 
that we may prophesy 
better things than this 
from her pen, when she 
has shed certain irritat- 
ing mannerisms, The 
love story of Una and 
Bannister is well told 
and the married love of 
; Donald and Wyn almost 
approaches the ideal, 

- though Donald and Una 
nearly wreck their lives 
on the rock of passion. 


“Wat's THaT?” 
(J. W. Quartermain, 
West Malvern) 
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NELSON'S 
ENGLISH 
SERIES. 


General Editor, Sin HENRY 
NEwBOLT, C.H., D.Litt. 
2s. each. (Nelson.) 


One of the greatest 
services rendered by pub- 
lishers to-day is that of 
placing within the reach of 
the small income many of 
the treasures of our literary 
inheritance. We regret 
that space will not permit 
us to do more than 
enumerate the volumes 
which have come to hand §& , 
in this excellent series: rom My Friend Toto 
“The Pleasant Land of naa. 
England,”’ an Anthology of 
the English Country-side ; 

““ The Tide of Time in English Poetry,” a2 careful and fasci- 
nating study of poetry, its sources and inspiration ; ‘‘ Essays 
and Essayists”’ ; ‘‘ Richard the Second ”’ ; ‘‘ The Man and 
the Book’’—Sir Walter Scott; “‘ A Shorter Boswell,” 
with 195 extracts short and long from Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson ’”’; ‘‘ The Greenwood,”’ including Pea- 
cock’s ‘‘ Maid Marian’’; ‘‘ The Story in English Verse,”’ 
a guide to narrative poetry; ‘‘ The World Revealed ’’— 
Northern Africa; ‘‘ Sea Life in English Literature,’’ from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth century ; ‘‘ The Town in 
Literature.’’ The books are attractive in appearance, with 
gilt edging and lettering, and handy in size to fit a reason- 
able pocket, and they are wise people who take advantage 
of this opportunity and complete the series as circum- 
stances permit. They will be assured of keen enjoyment 


and an excellent foundation for further study in various 
fields. 


MY FRIEND TOTO. 


By CHERRY KEARTON. 5s. (Arrowsmith.) 


To all animal lovers the name of Cherry Kearton is one 
to conjure with. He has thrilled us egain and again with 
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his world-wide experiénces 
in pursuit of his studies of 
wild animal life. In ‘‘ My 
Friend Toto ’’ we have the 
entertaining story of a 
young chimpanzee brought 
by Mr. Kearton from Cen- 
tral Africa to his home in 
London. Not only was 
Toto a wonderful mimic 
end vastly amusing, but 
he proved himself possessed 
of a remarkable _intelli- 
gence, and this, added to 
his great affection for his 
master, resulted in a very 
firm friendship between 
them. No one can read 
this delightful account of 
his many escapades—how 
he waited on his master in 
illness and even, by 
exercising his keen instinct for scenting danger, saved his 
life more than once—without feeling a real affection for the 
little fellow. Twenty-two photographs help to make him 
2 still more vivid personality. 


“ THERE WAS SOM:THING VERY 
PLEASING ABOUT HIM.” 


THE COPY SHOP. 
By EpwarRD HUNGERFORD. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


The hero of Mr. Hungerford’s novel is 2 youth, keenly 
ambitious to achieve a high place in the American news- 
paper world; and the author is determined from the 
first that young Wendell P. Groome, graduate of Morrisburg 
College, shall succeed. And so he does. First at Tremont, 
where he forces himself upon the reporting staff of the 
Republic by simply refusing to leave the office until he has 
been given a chance ; then in New York where he is estab- 
lished on the famous Planet by his persistence in getting 
a story out of a distinguished visitor. The methods and 
routine of the daily press vary, and yet are much the same 
everywhere. In America ‘“copy,’’ according to Mr. 
Hungerford, must always contain ‘‘a story’’; and a 
similar notion prevails with many editors in London. 


From English Country-House Life 
By Ralph Nevili 
(Methuen). 
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The story ”’ 
is the thing, 
and the “‘ copy 
shop” is 
insatiable in 
its demands 
for ‘‘a good 
story.” Mr. 
Hungerford is 
in quest of 
a 
“ powerful 
love interest ’”’ 
must needs be 
added. And 
so we have 
Wendell 
Groome’s pur- 
suit of the 
well - beloved, 
with its ups 
and downs. 
But the youth 
is honourable 
and will do no 
woman wrong. 


Therefore it is 


From The Life of Benito Benito Mussoum, ‘ite right 
Mussolini that the story 


By Margherita G. Sarfatti should have a 

(Thornton Butterworth). happy ending 

with Wendell 

at last married to his true affinity and installed in an 
editorial chair. 


LORD BYRON, LEIGH HUNT, 
AND THE “LIBERAL.” 


By LEsLiE P. PICKERING. 7s. 6d. (Drane.) 


Issued in ‘‘ Masters of the Pen”’ series. Mr. Pickering 
asserts in his preface that the association of Lord Byron, 


From The Conquest of Louis Pasteur, THE TANNER’s SON, 
Disease TO WHOM THE WHOLE WORLD IS 


By David Masters INDEBTED FOR HIS DISCOVERIES. 
(Bodley Head). 


&4 


Leigh Hunt and Shelley in their production of the Liberal 
affords one of the most romantic stories in the history of 
literature. ‘‘ The very thought of prose works and poems, 
many of them conceived, as Hunt would have us believe, 
whilst the fireflies flashed among the olive trees,” and 
written beneath a blue Italian sky by three such brilliant 
minds, is in itself exotic.’’ Vividly does the writer imagine 
the cheerful anticipations of the collaborators. Hunt, 
with a wife and seven children to keep, threw all his hopes 
on the enterprise. Byron believed that he would gain 
more glory. ‘‘ Had Shelley lived, what might not have 
been ?’’ He would have released Byron from much of 
the money difficulty and would have made peace between 
the others. Mr. Pickering here reproduces different things 
from the few numbers of the Liberal, giving us specimens 
of Byron’s more savage manner in the ‘“‘ Epigrams on 
Lord Castlereagh.” We have also Leigh Hunt’s amiable 
“Letters from Abroad.’ The book fills a gap, and 
accordingly 
will be 
valued. 


C/O 
THOMAS 
VARZY, 
ESQ. 


By 
VALMER. 


7s. 6d. 


(Arrow- 
smith.) 


This novel 
is hardly 
likely to score 
a success, for 
the plot is 
thin and 
rather con- 
fused. Gillian 
is a charming 
little girl, 
whose daddy 
and step- 
mother leave 
her alone in a London flat while they depart for a week-end. 
The child loses the key of the flat, and is found by the police 
sitting outside with her dog, forlornly. After that there 
is an inquiry; and, to cut a long story short, Gillian’s 
people are punished, and she is handed over to a nice old 
man, whose mouth curls up at the corners, and who wears 
a wide-brimmed hat and a capy sort of cloak. This is no 
other than the rich, erratic and delightful Thomas Varzy, 
Esq. He takes Gillian down to his country home, where 
his niece, Mrs. Brocklebank, keeps house for him. He 
finds a governess for Gillian, choosing carefully between 
Miss Ford and Miss Menzies. Varzy starts a theatre in his 
village, and the tale recounts some love affairs with the 
actors. The writer has fancy and talent, but has not 
gripped her subject. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. 
By Juuiet M. Soskice. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

This novel will be a great disappointment to admirers 
of Mrs. Soskice’s book on her childhood. It seems in- 
credible that an author who in that autobiographical book 
showed such sensitive imagination, such sureness of detail, 
such insight into character, could produce so crude and 
melodramatic a study of a woman’s life. The story is told 
in the first person by the woman who is scorned—and she 
writes of herself as a Lyceum heroine might address the 
footlights. The really interesting part of the novel is that 
in which Mrs. Soskice gives us another portrait of Father 
Gapon, who came into her book of recollections. 


From Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, Lorp Byron. 
and the “ Liberal ’’ 
By Leslie P. Pickering 
(Drane). 
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on ‘‘ Distribution of Colour,” 
which lights up what is too 
often for the student a dark 
and difficult subject, making 
clear and plain many doubt- 
ful points. The purpose of 
Professor Hatton’s work is 
to urge the decorator to 
approach his work with the 
threefold intention of making 
it vivacious, intellectual and 
interesting, and to proceed 
as though no decorator had 
ever existed before, in order 
to get rid of the tendency 
to use inherited ornamental 
and decorative forms. The 
volume is profusely illus- 
trated, and the illustrations 
are striking in practically 
every case. “ Kinds of 
Beauty,” “ #sthetic 
Quality,” Proportion,” 
“Scale,” “‘ Emotional Effect,” 
Clearness,’’ ‘‘ Geometrical 
Intellectuality,’”’ ‘‘ Realism,” 
“Expression,” Conven- 
tional Forms ”’ are some of 
the matters discussed by Mr, 
Hatton. In other chapters 
he discourses on Raphael’s 
manner, and gives a hint 
from Rembrandt. Literary 
and other quotations are 
used with much effect to 
express and clarify meaning. 


DORIS. 
By DorotHy JOHNSON. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

This novel carries on the 
worthy traditions of the 
“Jay” novels. It may 
appear to be praise of a luke- 
warm character to say that 
Miss Johnson knows what 
she is writing about ; but in 
the mass of contemporary 
fiction how many novelists 
know eventhat? Miss John- 
son has taken the suburban 
and narrowing subject of 
scandal and made of it a fine 
and finished study. Her 
Doris is a vitally living, 
modern girl set in a_ back- 
ground of compelling con- 
trast. The gradually un- 
winding skein of circumstance 
which culminates in Doris 
finding herself and becoming 
the mistress of her fate, is 
beautifully told. All the 
characters in the book have 
distinctive personalities. One 
reflects with pleasure on the 
drawing of Jimmy Sedgemoor 
—the crude but chivalrous 
public schoolboy. It helps 
us very much in the troubles 
of our country to know that 
that spirit exists, and we 
thank Miss Johnson for re- 


minding us. But surely this From gee : The Alien Patriot THe RieHt Hon. The book is excellently 

isn’t the end of the fascin- y 5. T. Raymond B. printed ood 

ating Doris? It will be Chancellor of the Exchequerin 1852. be an addition to ‘the 

most unfair of Miss Johnson unless she tells us what artist’s bookshelf, where it will be a companion to Mr. 

happened to Doris and Jimmy. Hatton's well-known work on “ Design,”’ but approaching 
the subject 


from an 


PLES OF angle. 
DECORA- 
TION. 

By R. G. ROUND 

HatTTon. 

tos. 6d. THE 

(Chapman & GLOBE 

Hall.) IN 

The decor- SEARCH 
ag artist OF THE 
wi iscover 
in this SUN. 
volume many By 
illuminating 
hints, MOoNTALBO. 
to the art With illus- 
student trations. 
working on 12s. 6d. 
similar lines (Drane.) 
the wasn The writer 


must prove 
invaluable. 


makes no 
claim, in spite 


Chapters of her long 
XXXIII and journeying, 
XXXIV on Oscar Wilde _ Herman Herkomer Miss Meredith Johnston Forbe8-Robertson David Bispham to have 
Colour are —" George Meredith Llane H. B. Irving broken new 
extremely Fyom Twenty Years of My Life ground, but 
helpful, par- By Louise Jopling (Mrs. Jopling Rowe) gives suffi- 
ticularly that (Bodley Head). cient reason 
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for the existence of her 
volume in the some- 
what provocative state- 
ment that “all the 
people I have met who 
have been there before 
me have never yet 
given me a clear, or at 
all events a_ reliable 
account of their experi- 
ences, and that poets 
and writers have in- 
variably exaggerated, 
gilded or painted in 
alluring colours’ the 
magic of the Far East.”’ 
It is therefore not very 
surprising to find that 
the Countess stops 
short on this side of 
exaggeration. Her 
notes of travel seem to 
be transcribed from 
diaries, and they have 
both the merits and 
defects of their kind. 
They are fresh, undeni- 
ably interesting and 
not infrequently pun- 
gent, but they are in- 
nocent of literary form. 
It is quite certain that 
compliance with certain 
tules of punctuation 
and what not would in 
no way have detracted 
from the vivacity of the 
narrative. The author 
found sunshine rightly 
enough, but for the 
most part she, like a 
distinguished hymnolo- 
gist, found that man 
was vile. Ofthe English- 
man the Countess has 
little good to say ; 
he is ‘“‘ super- 
cilious, disdainful, 
sneering.” The 
Australians come 
off a little better : 
though dear, 
good fellows, they 
are of the wilful, 
naughty-boy sort, 
but they will grow 
out of that.” 


A FLYING 
VISIT TO 
THE 
MIDDLE 
EAST. 


By the RIGHT 
Hon. SIR SAMUEL 
Hoare, Bart., 
M.P. 3s. 6d. 
(Cambridge 
University 
Press.) 


The present Fyom A Flying Visit to the Middle East 


Secretary of State 
for Air has given 


From Round the Globe 
in Search of the Sun 


By Countess Berita de Montalbo 
(Drane). 


By Sir Samuel Hoare 


(Cambridge Press). 


THe BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE OF 
HEAVEN AT PEKIN. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons) 


us in this little book— 
a tribute to the Air 
Service—an__ excellent 
account of his journey 
to ‘‘ the vast territories 
placed under our un- 
willing supervision in 
the Middle East’’ by 
the Peace Treaty. In 
the spring of 1925, 
within a few weeks 
from start to finish, 
Palestine and Amman, 
Bagdad and Basra, 
Mosul and the Moun- 
tains of Rowanduz, 
Abadan and Ur of the 
Chaldees—all were 
visited. The Air Secre- 
tary writes with sym- 
pathy of the peoples 


- whose destinies we now 


largely direct, and 
justifies the reduction 
of military expenditure 
in favour of the in- 
creased Air Command. 
Occasional disappoint- 
ments are recorded, as 
at Abadan: day 
in Persia I had imagined 
to be a mixture of attar 
of roses and Omar 
Khayyam. The Persia 
that I saw was an 
expanse of unbroken 
desert, scorched by a 
fiery sun, with an 
overpowering smell of 
oil and a newly-built 
port that would have 
done credit to the 
Clyde.’”’ Against that 
may be placed the 
successful visit to “ the 
reputed fiery 
furnace of Shad- 
rach, Meshach 
and Abednego,”’ 
the oil-well in the 
foothills north of 
Mosul: “A 
curious spectacle. 
Over a circle of 
forty or fifty yards 
play innumerable 
flickering flames 
which, try as you 
will, you cannot 
extinguish. What- 
ever may be the 
natural explan- 
ation of this 
phenomenon, the 
tradition of the 
days of Daniel 
lingers inthe 
neighbourhood.’’ 
The book is enter- 
tainingly and pic- 
turesquely written 
and well illus- 
trated with a 


JERUSALEM FROM THE Air. Lumber of in- 


teresting photo- 
graphs. 
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FIFTY THOUSAND 
MILES OF SUN. 


By R. Scortanp LippELL. tos. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Mr. Liddell here sets down his impressions of an Empire 
tour. As he considered the joys before him ere he set forth, 
he thought: “ Canadian prairies 1 would know, and all the 
marvel of great sea- 
like lakes. Moun- 
teins of everlasting 
snow. . . . Warm, 
phosphorescent, 
tropic seas, palm- 
laden islands under- 
neath the Southern 
Cross. New Zealand 
and Australia; 
breezy, perfumed 
Ceylon. Burma Il 
would see, with gold- 
roofed pagodas. .. . 
An Africa of blue 
skies.’’ It all came 
true, and the diary 
of the trip is written 
in a rapid, brilliant 
way that leaves no 
boredom and no 
From Fifty Thousand Ranut, A Maornt heaviness in its 


Milesof Sun GUIDE, BESIDE §=train. The con- 
By R. Scotland Liddell A BOILING POOL. ; 
versations reported 


(Cassells). 

are among the best 
things in a vivacious story. Mr. Liddell inclines much 
to Kenya Colony. He had an idea that it was an 
East African White Man’s Grave. But he found it lovely 
and prosperous, with fine, stone-built households, inhabited 
by happy British families. They make much money there 
exporting coffee, and cedar slats for pencils. He has a 
keenly enthusiastic chapter on ‘‘ South Africa as a Retreat,”’ 
which should cause many of those about to retire furiously 
to think. Mr. Liddell believes it to be an ideal retreat for 
the couple whose income is, say, a thousand a year. There 
is every chance that this amusing and informative journal 
will have a great success. 


From Wanderings in the Middle East 
(Hutchinson). 
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From The Lost Oases HASSENEIN Bey IN 
By A. M. Hassenein Bey, F.R.G.S, Be&DOUIN CosTUME 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


IL NOVELLINO: 
THE HUNDRED OLD TALES. ; 


Translated from the Italian by EDwarp SToRER. (Broad- 
way Translations.) 7s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

The ‘‘ hundred old tales ’’ which Mr. Storer has translated 
so gracefully from the original are the work, or more 
probably the collection of some unknown medieval guillare 
or professional story-teller, who strung them together, may- 
be as aid to his memory, in that new Tuscan dialect which 
was easily to develop into the great Italian tongue. Bandied 
about from mouth to mouth so long, and changed and 


Suppry CAMELS IN THE 
TAKING OF JERUSALEM. 
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modified by time and by 
the process, they naturally 
vary in their origin and 
style, though none of them 
are more than a few hun- 
dred words long. Many 
of them come from classi- 
cal sources; some have 
an Oriental provenance ; 
others are taken from or 
suggested by the Bible ; 
others still have a native 
birth, three indeed being 
variants on contes in the 
“Decameron.” But all, 
whether stories, legends or 
anecdotes, are character- 
ised by a certain delightful 
naiveté, which allows the 
introduction, without 
offence, of even Christ or 
St. Peter as dramatis 
persone—as witness the 
quaint tale of ‘‘ How the 
Lord went into partner- 
ship with a _ minstrel.” 
This latest addition to the 
Broadway Translations 
deserves indeed a hearty 
welcome. 


THE 
PRESERVATION 
OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL AND 


Paul’s Cathedral 
By William Harvey 
(Architectural Press). 


OTHER FAMOUS BUILDINGS. 


By HARVEY. 


(Architectural Press.) 


This is ‘‘ A Textbook on the New Science of Conserva- 
tion, including an Analysis of Movements in Historical 


Structures Prior to their Fall.” 
architect can afford to ignore. 


A book no professional 
At the same time the 


intelligent layman, interested in the welfare of St. Paul’s and 
in many an old country church, and irritated at the methods 


of restoration, will 
find much in Mr. 
Harvey's explana- 
tion of this science 
of conservation 
that is of hope 
and comfort. 
To retain the his- 
torical building 
sound and whole 
is Mr. Harvey’s 
principle. And 
this is to be done, 
he assures us, not ~, 
by patching nor by ~ 

demolishing and . 
rebuilding, but by 
scientific conserv- 
ing. “ Disfigure- 
ment by extraneous 
patches and props ”’ 
is the alternative 
to conservation. 
While Mr. Harvey 
is mainly concerned 
with the fate of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 


WW 


States. 


A GENERAL View OF 
St. Paut'’s CaTHEDRAL 
FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


From English Rooms and their 


he shows us what 
has been done, 


Decoration at a Glance 
By Charles H. Hayward 
(Architectural Press). 
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rightly and wrongly, with 
the ruins of Melrose, 
Kelso and Tintern; and 
at Jedburgh, Westminster 
Hall, and St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East. The book is 
admirably illustrated. 


TIME, 
TASTE AND 
FURNITURE. 


By Joun Gioac. 
12s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 


ENGLISH 
ROOMS 

AND THEIR 
DECORATION 
AT A GLANCE. 


By Cuarves H. 
HAYWARD. 5s. 
(Architectural Press.) 


Good taste in furnish- 
ing rather than ‘“ col- 
lecting has been Mr. 
Gloag’s principal object. 
In order to equip our 
twentieth century houses 
with the utmost beauty 
and utility, and to 


take the best advantage of the rich harvest of the 
past, the author examines the characteristics of each 
period of British furniture making—that is work carried 
out in the English tradition both here and in the United 
The book literally abounds in charming photo- 
graphs and drawings by E. J. Warne, and will make a 
great appeal not only to budding collectors, who will find 
much practical advice, but to the large and ever-increasing 
public who delight in things beautiful and like their 


surroundings to 
reflect good taste 
and a sense of the 
fitness of things. 
In Mr. Hayward’s 
book it is with 
the rooms and halls 
themselves and 
their decorations 
that we are deal- 
ing, and the de- 
velopment of the 
English house over 
a period of some 
500 years, from 
the early Gothic 
to the close of the 
eighteenth century. 
The numerous 
illustrations are a 
great feature, giv- 
ing so many 
delightful glimpses. 
into old English 
country houses and 
many interesting 


THe Great Hatt, °X@mples of panel- 
LONOON. 


Second half of sixteenth century. 


ling, ceilings, stair- 
cases, doors," etc. 


nif 
‘il 
From The Preservation of St. 
| 
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SHIPS OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS. 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL. 
Illustrated. 15s. (Heinemann.) 


A brightly written and thoroughly 
well-informed and accurate account 
of the development of ships of 
every kind and in every age, from 
the primitive dugout to the early 
vessels employed by Egyptians and 
Pheenicians through Carthaginian, 
Greek and Roman epochs to the 
vikings and their heirs. The 
eighteenth century East Indiamen, 
the nineteenth century clippers and 
their short but glorious career, the 
early steamships, the evolution of 
iron ships and the rise of the 
modern huge liner, all the romance 
and glamour of the sea and the 
sailormen that use it are set forth 
pleasantly and simply. This is 
mainly a book for boys, and while 
written from an American point 
of view is never unfairly biased, and its very Americanism 
is an advantage to a reader who may not ordinarily bear 
in mind the point of view of any but his own race. The 
illustrations, in the shape of drawings, are clear and most 
helpful. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA: THE FIRST 
MODERN MAN OF LETTERS. | 
HIS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Epwarp H. R. Tatuam, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. I: Early 
Years and Lyric Poems. 18s. net. (Sheldon Press.) 

Mr. Tatham has set him- 
self a very heavy task, but 
one that is a worthy labour 
of love. It is no less than a 
study of Petrarch, as a man 
and as a writer, in full rela- 
tion to his own times. Born 
in 1304, involved in the 
internecine struggle between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, he 
was brought up in Provence, 
studied at Montpellier and then 
at Bologna, his father intend- 
ing that he should adopt his 
own legal profession; but on 
his father’s death he found 
himself impoverished and went 
to Avignon and took orders, 
thereafter devoting himself to 
scholarship and letters. Mr. 
Tatham’s first volume de- 
scribes the political state of 
Italy and Provence during 
Petrarch’s childhood, and all 
the influences, favourable or 
adverse, that helped to shape 
his mind and his career, dis- 
cusses his work as a lyric 
poet and recounts his early 
travels. The interesting thing 
about this account of Petrarch 
is that it is derived largely 
from medieval documents and 
from his own letters, which 
have never before been so 
fully utilised. There has been 
an immense amount of re- 
search devoted to Petrarch 
in the last half-century, and 
Mr. Tatham has _ embodied 


in English Poetry 
By Henry Newbolt 
(Nelson). 


From Brigham Young 
By M. R. Werner 
(Jonathan Cape). 


From The Tide of Time 
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all the best of this in his pages, 
including an exhaustive examina- 
tion of his passionate devotion to 
Laura. Two more volumes are 
projected of what promises to be 
a truly monumental work. 


SNOW RUBIES. 


By Ganpat.”” 7s. 6d. 
(Blackwood.) 


This book is a very striking 
romance of adventure, realistic to 
the point of truth. The writer, 
Captain Gompertz, owes his pseu- 
donym to the deity which figures 
so delightfully on the frontispiece, 
named by the Mahrattas ‘‘ Ganpat.” 
That word was the nearest the 
sepoys could get to his name, and 
it stuck. It is clear that the 
English ‘“‘ Ganpat’’ knows his India 
most intimately. ‘‘ Lost rubies, 
the high valleys, snow mountains, 
mystery and enchantment’”’ fascinate the reader. Also feats 
of the highest courage in bearding wild cave-men dwelling in 
the workings of ancient ruby-mines. The party consisted 
of three extraordinarily resourceful Englishmen, the gallant 
sister of one of them, and Dog Toby. Joyous pilgrims all. 
Also their trusty Indian servants, and a number of super- 
stitious coolies who scurried off in terror as soon as the 
objective was reached. This was a particular horseshoe 
plain in far Baltistan—a deep depression ringed with hills 
amid the fantastic high snow peaks. A sinister spot, fit 
setting for their adventures. 


Sir Henry NEwso cr. 


NOT UNDER 
THE LAW. 


By Grace Livincston HILt. 


7s. 6d. 

(Lippincott.) 

Grace Livingston  Hill’s 
stories are love. romances, 


full of human touches and 
human _ people. There is 
usually a higher percentage of 
lovable than of unlovable 
people in her books, or, at 
least, the lovable people appear 
more real. Joyce Radway, 
the heroine in her new novel 
of American life, leaves an 
unhappy home and becomes 
a schoolmistress in a distant 
city. Search is made for her 
without success; she has a 
number of friends and she is 
heiress to a small fortune, 
A year afterwards Joyce comes 
home, just in time to save her 
lover from a murder sentence. 
A good part of the interest of 
the book lies in the attractive- 
ness of the minor chaacters. 
The portrait of Lib Knox, 
stoutly loyal in her en- 
thusiasms, sharp according to 
the best traditions of the child 
on the movie screen, is one 
of the best things in the 
book. 


Some OF BRIGHAM 
Youna’s Wives. 
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From The Broken Net Wrapper DesiaGn. 
By Harold Bindloss 


(Ward, Lock). 


THE BROKEN NET. 
By Harotp BINDLoss. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


How Hugh Stannard abducted his friend’s neurasthenic 
brother from the care of a grandfather and took him to 
Canada, how they were accompanied by a_ young 
physiologist, Seymour, and Alice Cunningham who, in the 
intervals of looking like a Gainsborough portrait, is pos- 
sessor of ‘‘ humour, cultivation, and pride,’’ the adventures 
that there befell them, the villainy of Seymour, the happy 
ending to the cooing of turtle doves—such are the in- 
gredients of Mr. Bindloss’s latest book. The story is 
skilfully told without making undue demands upon the 
reader—or, one imagines, upon the writer. It will be- 
guile many a tedious railway journey and many an 
unoccupied evening. Mr. Bindloss knows his public and 
is able to satisfy it. It is not for a reviewer to say more. 


THE VERY GOOD WALKERS. 


By Marjory Royce and BARBARA Topp. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

This is a story that young people will greatly enjoy. It 
is full of life and movement and adventure, and of funny 
sayings and doings. The four Walker children, three girls 
and a boy, with their dog Jenkinson, start to walk from 
London to Scotland. You could not call them good 
children ; they were really rather tiresome—fidgety, con- 
stantly asking stupid questions, and rather mischievous, 
but on the whole they were well-mannered and quite 
lovable. They were all living in nasty lodgings in Camden 
Town when their mother had to leave suddenly for Ecuador, 
where their father lay very ill. So they were to be bundled 
off to Kelso, to Lady Hester, a dear school friend of their 
mother. But everything went wrong. The wicked landlady 
didn’t send the telegram, the money their mother gave 
them for the fares only took them to’ York, and so they 
determined to walk the rest of the way. Then followed 
an exciting if somewhat tiring time, and the children met 


From The Very Good Walkers 
By Marjory Royce and Barbara Todd 


go 


many interesting and kind folk on the way—two ex- 
soldiers who gave them a night’s lift in a furniture van; a 
housekeeper in a castle who had a green dragon ; and Porky 
Percy, who with his little pig was walking for a wager. 
In the end, in the midst of a terrible storm, when there 
wes no money left and Grisel had sprained her ankle, they 
were rescued by Lady Hester. There is not a dull page 
in the book, and Marjory Royce, as we know of old, under- 
stands the child mind inside out. 


THE LAW OF THE HILLS. 
By OTTWELL Binns. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Here we have a capital mystery novel beginning in an 
opium dive in Shanghai, and proceeding to fearful adven- 
tures in the fastnesses of Tibet. The exotic atmosphere 
is not forced. Mr. Binns might well have visited some of 
the lonely lamaseries such as the one described in the 
mountains of the Dze-chu River, where the terrible ven- 
detta of the story is partially consummated. The quest 
is for a white man and a child who eleven years before had 
fled, after a strangling tragedy at Rossal Island, into this 
lamasery as a place of refuge. The pilgrims are Miss 
Craven, a rich girl and a daughter of the lost lama; Husky 
Craydon, her craven cousin; Shervington (the hero), and 
Nimi-Tasha, a master of caravans and a friend of Sherving- 
ton. Burly, cheery and wise, he is a real figure of romance. 
The wily Oriental is figured at his most sinister in Dr. 
Stargard, alias Hong Chung Lu, arch-villain, whose evil 
emissaries haunt the story. In him the past and present 
meet. But—‘‘ None can be more wise than Destiny.” 
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“| HAVEN'T EVEN GOT HIS 
COLLAR, TO REMEMBER 


(Methuen). HIM BY. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
HOMELY WOMAN. 


By Fay Incurawn. 5s. (Ward, Lock.) 


It is to a large audience that Mrs. Inchfawn speaks 
these kindly and heartening words. Under how many 
thousands of roofs does the daily task come with mono- 
tonous regularity, with little to lift the spirit above the 
drab surroundings or to enlarge the outlook and point to 
greater possibilities. The daily routine, the tiny house 
with its yard-square garden and innumerable limitations 
seem to take on a far more cheerful aspect when Mrs. Inch- 
fawn touches them with her wholesome philosophy. In 
the simple language of everyday happenings and irritations 
she preaches the gospel of contentment and service ; “ after 
all, there is a worthy way even of answering the door.” 
These unpretentious talks are seasoned with a delightful 


From The Adventures of a 
Homely Woman 
By Fay Inchfawn 


(Ward, Lock). 


Fay INCHFAWN 


and spontaneous humour and at the same time leavened 
with courage and a wonderful uplift. That Mrs. Inchfawn 
should find such abundant inspiration from such ordinary 
and everyday occurrences is a perpetual wonder, but in 
their simplicity and utter sincerity lies the very essence 
of their charm. We may well be grateful to her for them 
and speed them with our good wishes. 


MY CIRCUS LIFE. 


By James Lioyp. With an Introduction by G. K. CHEs- 
TERTON. 5s. net. (Noel Douglas.) 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton remarks of this astonishing 2uto- 
biography: ‘‘ It reads like the materials out of which 
Dickens might have made any number of romances 2bout 
talkative dwarfs or silly giants.’’ The very sub-title 
suggests an old showman’s announcement: “ Being the 
Life and Adventures and the World Travels and Experiences 
of an Artist and Circus Proprietor now eged 79 years. 
The last of the Mohicans emanated from ‘ The Cradle 
of the Circus World,’ Astley’s Amphitheatre, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London.’’ What a queer medley it is, this 
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narrative of 
the travelling 
circus mas- 
ter, set down 
in “‘short 
staccato sen- 
tences that 
follow each 
other 2s the 
writer stumps 
his way 
through his 
story’?! At 
four and 2 || 
half years of 
age James 
Lloyd was for 
the first time 
put ona pony 
at Astley’s ; 
and now 
approaching 
eighty, with 
two grand- From Spain in a 

children, Two-Seater 


By Dr. C, Halford Ross 
Renee and (Faber & Gwyer). 
Godfrey, 


clever dancers both, performing on the hells, he begins to 
think he is getting old! Bareback rider, clown, acrobat, 
gymnast, provision merchant, hotel proprietor—these are 
some of the parts Mr. Lloyd pleyed in his journeyings through 
England and Ireland and the United States. Accidents, 
troubles, and reverses have befallen him, but he emerges 
triumphantly to give us this book : “‘ at once more confused 
end more convincing than literature.” 


Dr. AND Mrs. C. 
Ross 


From Mother 
By E. T. Benson 
(Hodder & Stowghion). 


Mary Benson, 
AGED 75 
Photo by H. Walter Barnett 
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Mr SPONGES 
SPORTING TOUR 
R.S.Surtees 


From Mr. Sponge’s 


Sporting Tour. 


A new edition referred to 
elsewhere in this Number. 


(Geoffrey Bles). 


THE SEA: 
ITS HISTORY AND 
ROMANCE. 


By FRANK C. Bowen. Vol. I. 
15s. (Halton & Truscott- 
Smith.) 


It is a heartening and gratify- 
ing thing to find that when so 
much good material seems to be 
going unprized and neglected, and 
so much money being expended 
on fads and whimsies, the col- 
lector’s spirit has a patriotic side 
to it. For years past Mr. A. 
G. H. Macpherson has been 
assembling all the authentic 
maritime prints and pictures he 
can come across, with the result 


MY PERMITTED 
SAY. 


By Basil MACDONALD 
HaAstTINGs. 6s. (Philpot.) 


Too brisk in tone for his club 
arm-chair, too broad in outlook 
for the casual light essayist, Mr. 
Hastings has hit upon a style of 
his own for showing what a true 
English gossip of the pen can do. 
He takes a passing topic from 
the papers, a world-wide happen- 
ing, a character in his village, 
and turns off a handful of para- 
graphs which are characteristic, 
engaging, adequate. He describes 
an aquatint upon his wall, his feelings about the hair-fashions 


From Thirst 


A clever first novel by Ruth 
Alexander 


(Geoffrey Bles). 


that his collection is famous as a picture record of our 
navy, its heroes, achievements, and development. This 
collection he has put at the disposal of Mr. Frank Bowen 
and the present publishers, so as to further a very worthy 
project. This is nothing less than a popular survey of our 
maritime origins and progress, for though Mr. Bowen gives 
his title page up to a vague and romantic label like ‘‘ The 
Sea,” he is actuated by just the same motive as Mr. 


Macpherson, and is to be 
credited with just as high a 
purpose. Wisely enough, he 
has decided that there are 
quite enough treatises already 
to hand upon the subject— 
technical, documentary, 0 
politico-historical—and he has 
elected for a lighter vein. 
Taking a cue from old Hakluyt, 
he has divided up his subject 
into sections of interest rather 
than stages of chronology, 
and he has adopted almost a 
paragraphic style in his en- 
deavour to be concise and to 
dismiss a subject the moment 
he has made his point. This 
method admirably suits the 
illustrations, which are profuse 
but well chosen and admirably 
reproduced, whether in 
black-and-white or in colour. 
There have been few art 
albums, even of the more 
pretentious order, which have 
brought more beauty out of 
the wealth of steel-engraved 
portraits of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the 
many types of ship construc- 
tion by Hollar and others, 
and the stirring naval battle 
scenes preserved in the 
national collections at Green- 
wich and elsewhere. One 
notes a particularly fine colour 
reproduction, by folding sheet, 
of the Linschoten map of the 
West African coast issued 
about 1600, and this is only 
one of many gems which adorn 
and enhance the value of a 
spirited and admirable under- 
taking. The work should find 
a place wherever the lore of 
ships and the lore of the 
sea are anything more than 
pastime. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


WILL READ AT THE 


FESTIVAL CONCERT ROOM, 


YORK, 


MONDAY EVENING, 


OCTOBER 25th, at & oClock, 


THE POOR TRAVELLER, 
BOOTS :. HOLLY TREE INN, 


MRS. CAMP. 


PLACES FOR THE KEADING> 


Stalls, (numbered and reserved) ~ Four Shillings. 
Gallery, - Two Shillings. 
Back Seats, One Shilling. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. HENRY BANKS, Music Warehouse, Stonegate, York, 
‘Where « Pies of the Reserved Seats may be seen. 


‘ERP On only one occasion, within Mr. Dicasne's some ladies and gentlemen in the Stalls caused 
end (ne doubt. by ths pam dering the let boa of te Renin, 
thea the general attention could least bear to be disturbed. ‘This elicited « strong disposition in otber parts of the Hall towards 
@ angry but not unreasonable protest. 

Jn case any portion of the company should be under the neesssity of leaving before the close of the Reading in the 
apprehension of losing railway trains, they are respectfully intrested, as an act of consideration and courtesy towards the remainder, 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the interval between the parts when Mr. Dicuane retires for Sve minutes, 


THE READING WILL LAST TWO HOURBS. 


POSTER ANNOUNCING A 


Reavinc BY DicKENS 
aT YorRK. 


From The England of Dickens 
By Walter Dexter 
(Cecil Palmer). 


Recently reviewed in THE BooKMAN. 
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among the fair sex, a newsagent’s shop and its daily stream 
of incongruous print, a motor fatality, the charm of tailors 
(quite as convincing as Elia’s essay on their melancholy), 
favourite dishes and condiments, and all tense passing 
trifles that make the perfect day in this imperfect world. 
If the argument fails, there is always a polished epigram 
or a neat antithesis to raise a smile, and it is never obtrusive 
enough to provoke the accusation of phrase-making. But 


in amongst this strain of 
light, discursive conversation, 
there is a dash of irony and 
feeling every now and then, 
and this inclines to advantage 
in a sketch like “ The Little 
Boy who Lived in Italy.” 
Whether we dub him a fldneur 
in the French way or a 
“columnist ’’ in the American, 
Mr. Hastings shows us how 
to note things and to write 
them down in the true human- 
istic vein. And who knows 
how often under these lapidary 
trifles there may lurk the 
germ that may develop into 
a full-staged play ? 


MYSELF 
AND SOME 
OTHERS. 


By Owen NareEs. With 
portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Duckworth.) 


His many admirers will 
welcome the appearance of 
Mr. Owen Nares among the 
rapidly increasing company of 
autobiographers. We should 
say that the most attractive 
feature of the book is the 
unfailing urbanity of its tone. 
There is not, to our recollec- 
tion, an ill-natured word 
about any professional chief 
or colleague. Needless to say 
there are many good stories 
in the book, and some clever 
character-sketches, notably of 
Sir Herbert Tree presiding 
over his “‘ beautiful theatre.”’ 
The picture of Sir Herbert’s 
reception of the boy-novice 
and his mother leaves nothing 
to the artist’s imagination. 
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ROMAN FOLKESTONE. 
By J. E. WENBOLT. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This is a very human book. Instead of telling us in 
dryasdust terms the result of his excavation of the Roman 
villa which he discovered in 1924 in East Wear Bay, 
Folkestone, Mr. Wenbolt takes us first into his confidence 
and by extracts from his diaries keeps us in touch with 
what may be called the human side of exploration, the 
haps and hazards, good fortunes and hindrances of the 
excavator. He found traces of two buildings on the site— 
one of about the first century, another, which replaced 
it, and continued to the middle of the fourth century. 
Of what caused its ultimate destruction there is no trace. 
Mr. Wenbolt thinks the villa may have formed, first, the 
home of some British landowner, another the residence 
of the Port 
Admiral of 
Dover and 
Lympne. He 
has a chapter 
of suggestions 
on the history 
and organisa- 
tion of the 
British Fleet 
in Roman 
times and the 
forts of the 
Saxon shore, 
suggests the 
lines of a 
possible coast 
signalling 
system and 
speculates as 
to the course 
of some un- 
discovered 
Roman roads 
in East Kent. 
No modern 
discoveries 
seem to add 
much in de- 
tail to our 
knowledge 
of Roman 
Britain, and 
Folkestone is not an exception, but Mr. Wenbolt’s story 
is full of interest and he is admirable in his methods of 
research and in his report of the results. 
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ALL 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS AND 
FAMOUS CHURCHES: 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— 

BRISTOL, BATH AND MALMESBURY— 
WORCESTER, MALVERN AND BIRMINGHAM— 
WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY. 


2s. 6d. each. (Dent.) 


We have received the four remaining books of this 
series, according to the list advertised, though we cannot 
think it complete without Canterbury, the very home of 
Christianity. No doubt that is in contemplation if not in 
preparation. As in the previous books, it is mainly with 
the personal side of the mighty buildings that these authors 
deal, with the men who brought them into being and the 
great throbbing life that has surged round and through 
them all down the centuries. Mr. Gordon Home has not 
only edited the whole series but has added considerably 
to their charm with his fresh and unexpected glimpses of 
familiar scenes. 


HODDER & STOUCHTON. NOVELS 
‘ORM A COBWEB 
WHICH READERS CANNOT ESCAPE the shining 


THESE BOOKS MAY BEl 
BTAINED FROM OUR LENDING LIBRARY 


of Messrs. James Lord & Son, Manchester, for which the 1st Prize of {50 in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton's 
Summer Holiday Window Dressing Competition has been awarded. See page 16. 
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JAVA JACK. 
By OttweE.t Binns. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Mr. Ottwell Binns has done much in the realms of fiction, 
but this, his latest book, is quite clearly his best. In it he 
manages, we know not how, to sustain the tension of 
excitement which he puts into his opening chapter. 
There is no doubt about it: “ Java Jack”’ is a first- 
class tale of its type, and is a rush of adventure from 
beginning to comfortable end. For years a wretched 
man has been on the run among tropical islands with 
thieves after him, who are trying to take from him the 
famous and precious emerald cross known to many as 
the “‘ crux ansada.’’ This fellow saved the life of ‘‘ Java 
Jack ”’ in Singapore, and in return “‘ Java Jack,’’ coming 
on him a wreck and half the other side of sanity, promised 
to go to an 
island in the 
Banda Sea, 
to find his 
daughter and 


crux. ‘“‘ Java 
Jack” has 
already many 
episodes to 


A 
his credit. 
know,” 


says his 
friend, Andy 
Callaghan, 
“how you cut 
P the French 
Foreign  Le- 
gion in Ton- 
quin, how you 
set up as a 
rajah, how 
you burnt 
that nest of 
pirates in the 
China Sea.” 
Callaghan and 
his sister go 
with Jack on 
his dangerous 
Winvow Dispray quest. Thrill 
after thrill, 
mixed with 
surprise and chase. Mr. Binns keeps us breathless. 


WHERE HANNIBAL PASSED. 
By ARTHUR RIVERS Bonus. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


In the year 218 B.c., during the struggle between Rome 
and Carthage for supremacy, the Carthaginian general, 
Hannibal, set forth from Spain for the invasion of Italy 
with a great army. For two thousand years people have 
wondered about his route. He reached the Rhone valley, 
crossed the river, marched for four days beside it, and 
then, as our author puts it, ‘‘ disappeared into the un- 
known.”’ Three weeks later he came down from the Alps 
into Italy. Where did he go during these three weeks ? 
Mr. Bonus has set himself to work out the problem with 
full reference to the classical texts. He strives to show 
that, after his four days’ march, Hannibal reached an 
“island ’’ which actually is an island, and how he began 
the ascent of the Alps from Grenoble: ‘‘ Does or does not 
the Col de Malaure answer to all details of the specification 
given by Polybius and Livy? No one who knows the 
pass can hesitate as to the reply.”” Mr. Bonus is acquainted 
with all the passes, and has written a very able and 
conclusive book. It is well illustrated, with charming 
photographs. 
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SPORTING DAYS AND 
SPORTING STORIES. 


By J. Farrrax-BLAkEBOROUGH, M.C. 25s. (Philip Allan.) 


What is an Isabella-coloured horse? The answer to 
this puzzle, together with many an odd bit of horse-lore, 
is to be found in these delightful pages. They yield quite 
a number of pen-por- 
traits of famous men 
in the hunting and 
racing world; also 
nineteen sllustrations 
and a rosary of anecdote. 
the author a Yorkshire- 
man, and therefore a 
sportsman—writes a 
charming introduction. 
The Englishness of Mr. 
Fairfax -Blakeborough’s 
works, born of intimate 
contact with our country 
life, is always evident ; 
and the present hand- 
some volume of diary 
reminiscences is no ex- 
ception. His wonderful 
familiarity with horses 
stood him in good stead 
during the war (in 
which he gained his 
M.C.); and what he 
tells about his exper- 
iences as an officer in 
charge of remounts is 
interesting. Born with 
a passion for horses, he 
first rode to hounds 
(with the Cleveland 
pack) at eight years 
old—but not on pony 


BY MAIL AND 

MESSENGER. 
By Sir T. Comyn- 


(Constable.) 


Written in letter 
form, this attractive 
travel volume covers a 
period of twelve years. 
The author has travelled 
extensively, in govern- 
ment and diplomatic 
missions, in the 
Balkans, Central Asia and Africa. He has an open 
mind and many interests. There is a description from a 
village on the Bosphorus, which puts a whole Turkish 
town before us, and, some pages on, a passage with literary 
allusions, on the theme that few great men are musical. 
Now and again there is a grumble, for where can one 
grumble more happily than in a letter home? This was 
written from the outposts of Empire in British East Africa 
with the snow peak of Killimanjaro in the distance. 
““Cooped up in a small fortified station, with only half a 
dozen white men within a hundred miles, we are a world 
unto ourselves. There is always sufficient work to occupy 
the day, interesting enough, if it were not for the Treasury 
officials at home, whose entire existence seems to be given 
up to tracing the last farthing in one’s monthly accounts.” 
Whitehall only shrugs broad shoulders and smiles its 
departmental smile. 


From Penguin Island 
By Anatole France 


(Bodley Head). 


New edition illustrated by Frank C. Papé. 
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RUMINATIONS. 
By ARTHUR McDowaLt. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


An essay might be said to be made up of the little things 
that are left over from other forms of art. The half- 
thoughts and feelings that are not strong enough to make 
a lyric, the self talking to itself and reaching conclusions 
that would be too trivial to hold up the action of a 
dramatic poem, find in 
the essay their natural 
place. Mr. McDowall has 
the requisite tempera- 
ment. In his leisurely 
way he looks round him 
to the profitand pleasure 
of his readers. The 
first essay is “ The 
Starers.”” ‘“‘Time to 
stand and stare’’ W. 
H. Davies holds to be 
necessary to life. Mr. 
McDowall approaches 
the subject from a 
slightly different view- 
point. He goes on to 
a discourse on Cows. 
Their commemoration 
in books he holds 
to bbinadequate. 
“Wordsworth, who— 
if one may say it with 
sympathy—had more of 
the cow in him than any 
other poet of his magni- 
tude, should have done 
more with them. He 
is excellent with sheep ; 
but for cows is there any 
picture of ,his which 
comes easily to mind 
except the ‘ forty feed- 
ing like one,’ a line 
which would just as well 
describe a party of 
children at a_school- 
treat ?”’ 


WINDOWS 
FACING WEST. 


By VIRGINIA Mac- 
FADYEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Stanley Paul.) § 


a 


Cast in form ‘of an 
autobiography, this is 
the sad and poignant 
story of an American girl 
who by force of circum- 
stances lapses into a life of so-called pleasure which 
terminates, if one mey put it so, in a not entirely ignoble 
suicide. The best and most pungent part of the book is 
the description of Gretchen May’s drab life in the house 
of her father, 2 mean-spirited and avaricious little shop- 
keeper, with the soul of a caterpillar and the morals of a 
monkey. The mother dies broken-hearted and the rebel- 
lious daughter drifts to the big city, where she tries to be 
a cinema. star, and encounters in the way every form of 
human bestiality. Her marriage is foredoomed to failure, 
and the story, which opens really with the last chapter of 
her life, reveals her ensconced in a luxurious flat, with 
windows facing west, where she is attended by her sinister 
and imperturbable servant, Wong. Knowing that her 
lover, Harry Baldwin, is already tiring of the ménage, and 
deeply impressed with the sordid futility of her life, she 
resolves to repay his generosity by her own effacement. 
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